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abstract study collected data on the attitudes that white 

students have toward blacks and the relation 

contact and racial attitudes. A questionnaire was administered to 
stSdenL attending six predominantly white high schools in suburban 
Inf ISburban-?ype"sohool aistrietn In Jackson county Mxssoura one 
hundred questionnaires were drawn at random from each high olnrr 

Honesty in response from the students was encouraged by guaranteeing 
the anonymity of the schools and students involved. From the results, 
it was sLwn^that the white students sampled from 
high schools tend to report having generally 

toward, but little contact with black Americans. This is in line 
long-term trends which have made it socially unacceptable 
openly negative attitudes towards blacks. However, it was also fo-. 
that L substantial minority of students expressed hostility and 
prejudice towards blacks (stereotypes) ; these students offered 
simplistic or negative proposals for solving problems of race 
relations. (JW) 
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Int reduction 

As Dart of an earlier study of the attitudes of students attending three Predotnl- 
nantlv-black h i qh schools In Kansas City, Missouri, data were collected which In- 
dicated that attitude toward whites was associated with degree of prev ous con- 

tact with whites.' 

An obvious Implication of this finding was that Interracial 

for building or maintaining positive Interracial att tudes and relationships 
among black youngsters growing up In a large metropolitan area. 

TO obtain corresponding data on the Interracial attitudes <:ontacts of whU^ 

students, a questionnaire was administered to . j^ckson ^ 

white hlih schools In suburban and suburban-type school districts in Jackson 
county. Missouri. One hundred questionnaires were drawn 
Dieted by students In each high school. After responses had 
questionnaire was eliminated because a respondent had not 

the Items; thus the sample In the present study of white suburban students con 
sists of 599 subjects. 

Assessing the Interracial attitudes of white students Is even more dl^'^'^ult than 
Is true with respect to black students. Black youngsters In the urban "°rth or 

west do not have quite as much reason to jn 

toward whites as white youngsters do toward b'acks. The officia deoi gy 
white America today endorses racial tolerance and disapproves J j . .♦ 

neg^tlCraltuides^whlch may Include greater or lesser ‘'^9rees of rac al prejudl^ 
are Ukelv to be repressed, not admitted to oneself, or, at the very least, not 
openly expressed outside of one's own Immediate social reference group. 

Research on Interracial attitudes must take these difficulties Into account at 
each stage of collecting, analyzing, and nterpreting data. 

honesty in response was encouraged not only by guaranteeing that the Identity of 
participating Schools and school districts would not be divulged but also by re- 
training from collecting any personal Information on students ?lnce 

addition five of the seven Items on the questionnaire were ope - $ 

Ueis oJ’tSlrklL ^e„»r.1tke1v to ellcVt response deal Ing 

clal attitudes than are multiple-choice or other questions which ask for a 
among specified alternatives# 
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The questionnaire was a short seven- 1 tern 
to fill out. It was administered during 
Less than one-half of one percent of the 
the sample are black or members of other 
analyst Sy therefore. It was assumed that 
students. 



Instrument which took only a few minutes 
the last week of the 1969 spring term, 
students In the high schools Included In 
racial minority groups. For purposes of 
the sample consisted entirely of white 



Normally we would collect data on such background variables as age, sex, social 
class, and grade level of respondents, but In this case It was feared that some 
students might not answer truthfully If they felt there was any conceivable way 
to match a respondent with his questionnaire. Accordingly, we do not know any- 
thing about the respondents other than the fact that they were all 
suburban senior high schools In Jackson County, Missouri In the spring of 13by. 



Although we have not been able to find recent studies which utilized precisely 
the same questions we asked In this study of the Interracial attitudes an 
tacts of suburban white high school students In a major metropol Itan area, there 
have been many survey studies concerned In one way or another with the •‘o ® 
ships between these two variables. The pertinent studies 
attention have reached the same general conclusion concerning 
white Americans: increases In contact with Individuals 

be associated with more favorable or positive attitudes toward members of the 
other race.^ 



the attitudes of 
another race tend to 



Since l) the students In oyr sample live In communities and attend schools In 
which it Is difficult if not Impossible to have meaningful contact with biacK 
Americans, and 2) since we had no reason to believe either that their 
churches have been making a major effort to combat negative interracial attitudes 
or could succeed In such an effort in the highly segregated envronment which ex- 
ists in the Kansas City Metropolitan Area, we would expect to find 
evidence of negative attitudes toward black Americans among our respondents, even 
in the face of typical American reluctance to openly profess negative and stereo- 
typed viewpoints toward another group of citizens. 



Scoring of questionnaires 

As noted In the previous section, the majority of items on the questionnaire re- 
quired open-ended answers from the students who responded to them. The answers 
to two of these items, "What are the first words you think about when you see or 
hear the term 'Negro'?" and "What do you think is the most important thing that 
should be done to improve race relations?", could not be used to analyze the atti- 
tudes of respondents In the sample until responses were organized In some way that 
would reveal the general tendencies Implicit In the responses. This require clas 
siflcatlon of the responses Into a manageable number of categories and, in turn, 
some measure of the reliability with which the responses had been classified. 



"Adult Consequences of Racial Isolation and Desegregation In the Schools," 



Anne ndices - Racial Isolation In the Public Schools . Volume 2 of a Report by the 
U. S. Commission on Civil Rights. Washington, D.C.: U. S. Governiront 

Office, 1967, 211-242; Y. Amir, "Contact Hypothesis in Ethnic Relations, Psych o 
logical Bulletin. 1969, 71, 319-342. 
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The Item asking for "the first words you think about when you see or hear the tern 
'Negro'" was handled by classifying responses Into one of a) 9 subject matter cate- 
gories (Including "miscellaneous") established by one of the authors who was tho- 
roughly familiar with the data (see Table 1 for a listing of the categories used 
on Item one as well as other Items In' the questionnaire); b) 5 categories portray- 
ing whether the response was favorable or unfavorable toward black Americans; and 
c) 8 categories describing the kinds of stereotypes which were Implicit In the re- 
sponses. 

The second Item on suggestions for Improving race relations was handled by classi- 
fying each response Into one of a) 4 categories related to whether a response was 
sympathetic toward black Americans and b) 14 categories (Including "don't know, 
miscellaneous, and evasive) describing the general kinds of actions implicit In 
the responses. 

Reliability was determined by drawing every sixth questionnaire from the first 300 
questionnaires In the sample and having five scorers Independently classify re- 
sponses Into th|e various categories established for each of the two Items described 
above. The number of times two or more scorers were In complete agreement In clas- 
sifying a response was subtracted from the maximum amount of agreement possible 
among all five scorers (300 x 5 “ 1500) to estimate the reliability of each kind of 
categorization. Reliability estimates obtained In: this manner ranged from 84% to 
96 % for the five sets of classif Icat'.ons, 




Responses to Items 

Before examining some of the Interrelationships between responses to two or more 
items on the questionnaire, Instructive findings can be reported concerning the 
kinds of attitudes and opinions respondents expressed on each individual Item, 

On item one, "What are the first words you think about when you see or hear the 
term, 'Negro'?", it can be seen In Table 1 that 44 percent of the 565 students who 
responded to this Item gave responses which were classified under the heading, 
"Black person, person of a different color, human being," Responses In this cate- 
gory embody reactions or images which seem neutral-to-posltlve about sinr'- Amrrl- 
cans. Combined with the responses to the categories, "A person who is equal"; "A 
person who Is discriminated against, a disadvantaged person"; "Slums, poverty. In- 
ner city"; and "A friend, soul brother, sports, cool dancers, good people," which 
might be considered anywhere from slightly negat Ive-to-clearly positive, 61 percent 
of the 565 responses appeared to be manifesting slightly negatlve-to-posltive 
imagery about Negroes. Twenty-six percent of the responses, on the other hand, em- 
bodied the clearly negative reactions and Imagery of the categories, "Jungle bunny, 
chocolate drop, nigger, coons, black bastards, son of a bitch, trash"; "Lower abil- 
ity, lazy black people"; "Trouble, racial disturbance, riot. Black Power militants' 
and "Untrustworthy, moody, punks In gangs, thieves, murderers, liars," 

One way to assess the affective tones In these Images more explicitly Is to cate- 
gorize each response according to whether It Is favorable or unfavorable toward 
black Americans, The results of this approach are shown In the second part of 
Table 1. 

It Is interesting to find that on the first measure (above), 26 percent of the 
respondents were scored as using Imagery clearly negative about Negroes, and on 
the second measure 23 percent of the answers of students In the sample were 

"3” 
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independently scored as "very unfavorable." Evidently about one-fourth of the 
students In a sample such as the present one are Inclined to openly express nega- 
tlve or prejudicial feelings about black Americans* 

part three of Table 1 shows the kinds of stereotypes which were most prevalent 
among th^ responds given to Item one. The majority of students (69 percent) 
did lot respond with any clearly-ldentlf lable stereotype, but P® .^ol 
sponses which stereotyped Negroes as being generally Inferior, 11 percent stereo 



tyoed black Americans as having criminal tendencies, and responses 

nine percent stereotyped Negroes in terms of "offensive or animal-llke behavior. 

The next Item on the questionnaire asked respondents to 

Negroes would you say you know well?" As shown In Table 1» 214 of the 591 



"About how many 
stu- 
dents (36 percent) -who responded to this Item said they did not know a single 
black person well.^ and more than half (58 percent) do not feel they know more 
than two Negroes well. Only eighteen percent said they knew seven or 
this well. 



more Negroes 



When asked, "Do you like the average Negro you have met?", 5^ 
spondents who answered the item said "almost all" or "most, 
said "hardly any" or "none." 



52 



percent 
Only 1 1 



of the re- 
percent 



own 

not 



age?" 
have a 



Responses to the Item, "How many Negro friends do you have about your 
showed that half of the 585 respondents who answered the 
single black friend of similar age. Twelve percent reported having four or more 

black friends of their own age. 

Asked the question. "Do you think It would be desirable or ^ 

country to be separated Into two nations, one white and one black? ,71 
of the 586 students who responded said this development would be 
able" or'Very undesirable"; only 8 percent said It would be either de-^lrah 

"very desirable."^ 

item shown In Table I is "About what percentage of Negroes you feel 



to item one (see above) were classified as very unfavorable toward blacks. 
Sixty-two percent said they did not feel they could trust as many as 50 percenr 
of black Americans. 

When we asked for respai^es to the item,"What do you think Is the important 

thing that should be done to improve race relatlons?"n 7l percent of the 5 5 




^This figure was much higher than the comparable percentage 
students in our earlier study who said they did not know a 

well. I 



(15 percent) of blaca. 
single white person 



^his latter figure was sll^tly lower than the 
study of black students who thought separatism 



si rable. 



14 percent of students In our 
wouid be desirable or very de- 
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students who responded and whose answers proved classifiable gave answers which we 
classified L swatLt I c to black Americans. When we classified the responses of 
tiSsiy subKcSs who responded to the Item '"to one of fourteen categories de^ 

Inn main suaqestion or thrust of each response, It was found that 22 percent 
nf^the responses fell In the category "Understanding of the races through Inter- 
SrouSd a oSSanS UoiSStlon." ^h^ only other suggestion which was ".ore 

than ten percent of the sample was to "End prejudice, disregard color. Alto 
aether there are five categories for answers which describe what we would call 
?1earW "positive" though rather non-specific su^stlons ^ "9 
tirmi; ^ This qroup Of five catego»*1es consists of the two mentioned above plus 

?i;sr:hairynta::ry 

blacks or other minority groups," 

Profile of the typical r espondent 
considering the preponderance of 

"typical" student In our sample, portrayed in terms of these seir rep 
tendencies. Is one: 

1) whose Image of black Americans is more favorable and positive than un- 

2) who°tMnks^of black Americans as "people of a different color" and does 

3 ) who doernot^kn^a^nj brark°irrL:nrwen"r'iave a single black friend 

l\) who mes^rnost of the blacks whcm he has met but does not feel he can 

trust t?^i6 maloritv of black Americans* , . ^ _ 

5) wfioLV^evrit I /undesirable for our society to become separated Into 

two sub-socletles based on race and offers s“99®®^/7\^°^.San/b2t v^^^ 

relationships which tend to be sympathetic toward black America y 

general . 

Relationships Between Variables 

Examination of the data quickly showed that many of the variables 

interracial attitudes and contacts of white students in the study example had 

in/ano^her. Whether a student said he knew few or many Negroes, for example had 

aS obvious bearing on whether he was likely to report having to 

tSward Negroes; that Is, students who knew many Negroes well were 

« ^h^rr.nked" al^st all or most of the Negroes whom they had met than were stu- 
Snts who reported knowing few black citizens well. Among the 102 students who 
knew seven o? more Negroel well, for example, 67 percent 

or "most" of the Negroes whom they had met, as compared with P 
the 126 students who said they knew one or two Negroes well. 

ReUtlonshIps of this type are [I i^ye^^pl^sIHvl^t- 

clde whether respondents who have contact with blacks te'ia to aeveiup h 

E tudes towarS the,n or whether positive attitudes toward black 
mo^rfrequent and meaningful contact, or both. One way "7' 

Ramies of such relationships Is to Introduce a third tMrd. 

relationship between the first two while accounting for the influence of the 

-5- 
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This can be done in the present case, for example, by asking respondents if they 
trust black Americans and then carrying out an analysis to determine whether at- 
titudes toward blacks are still associated with number of blacks known well in- 
dependent of trust in blacks. Similarly, one can ask if trust in blacks is as- 
sociated with attitudes toward blacks Independently of number of blacks known 
well. 

Tabulations showing the relationships between these three variables are shown In 
Tables 2 through k. Major conclusions drawn from these data were as follows: 

1) Liking for blacks is associated with number of blacks known well even when con- 
trol is imposed for trust In blacks (Table 2). Although this relationship shows 
up most strongly among students who trust less than 21 percent of black Americans, 
the same tendency is statistically significant at the .05 significance level 
among students who trust 51“100% of blacks. 

At the same time, the relation between liking for blacks and number of blacks 
known well seems to be dependent on a minimal sense of trust toward blacks. For 
students who say they trust half or more of black Americans, at least two-thirds 
even of those who do not know any blacks well say they like "almost all" or most 
Negroes, Among those who trust 20 percent or less of black Americans, on the 
other hand, at least half the respondents in each of the three groups classified 
by number of blacks known well say they like "few," "hardly any," or "no" blacks. 
That the relationship between liking for blacks and number of blacks known well 
is strongest among students who distrust most blacks (see above) further supports 
the c nclusion that some minimal level of trust is an important factor in deter- 
minlrig wnether a white youngsters is likely to meet and become friendly with in- 
dividual black Americans, 

2) ll/hen responses are classified by liking for blacks, there is no relationship 

between number of blacks known well and trust In blacks (Table 3)« ” 

»• 

f 

3) Favorable attitude toward Negroes is very closely anil consistently related to 
trust in blacks even when control Is Imposed for numbenof blacks known well 
(Table ^). 

Reviewing the findings from the analyses shown in Tables 2» 3» appears 

that a circular process Is at work In which favorable feelings about blacks is an 
Intervening variable between number of blacks known well and trust In blacks. At 
one stage In this process number of blacks known well is associated with favorable 
attitudes toward blacks; this may mean that respondents who become better ac- 
quainted with black Americans tend to develop positive feelings toward them, or 
that development of positive feelings leads to greater willingness to meet more 
blacks, or both. As students become more favorable toward blacks, they tend to 
become less distrustful of black Americans, and those who develop enough trust to 
meet and respond to a black person as an individual rather than as a stimuli^ 
which triggers a deep sense of distrust become much more favorable toward blacks 
as they get to meet and know a few black Americans. Positive feelings t^ard 
blacks then leads, in turn, to more contact with blacks as well as a further re- 
duction in level of distrust of blacks. 

These data also allow one to envision an equivalent but opposite process wherein 
students who dislike the blacks whom they have met not only withdraw from or 
avoid subsequent contact with blacks but also become increasingly distrustful of 
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blacks. Distrust In blacks then ‘’il?!:"’ 

nttle'or''no contact’wUh^blacks to modify these negative feelings and 

meaningful contacts with blacks, 

:;rs.‘^:hrn^?hrs:%o;a^°rons «ereYr;V„ ^“^^unrLrdrfUr- 

:^cfs%:“re%inoSirg'‘aiS:g^L:2:nS’:h:"a;ro 'AllZ.Zk:iLr items on the 

questionnaire : 

- 2q oercent of students in the first group but only 3 percent in the 
sLSni gaJe answers to Item one which fell In ‘he category, "Jungle 
buU. chocolate drop, nigger, coon, black bastard, son of a bitch. 

trash." 

- Only 35 percent of the former group as compared with 52 

the^latter group did not stereotype blacks negatively. This dlf 
ference can be attributed primarily to the greater ^ 

Students who trust no Negroes at all to state that blacks ar 
ferior (53 percent), as compared with students who trust 1- pe 
cent of blacks (20 percent). 

- Only 13 percent of the former group as percent 

of the latter group gave responses which were classified as b 



viouslv" or "probably sympathetic" to blacks in response to the 
Item, 'What do you think is the most important thing that should 
be done to improve race relations?" 

. 43 percent of the responses to this question by 
as compared with 20 percent of the latter group, 
gory "Deport or exterminate blacks or other minority group , 

-21 percent of the latter group as compared with 49 P^^^ent 
former said that separation of the races Into two nations 
either desirable or very desirable. 



of the 
was 



Thill, the student who distrusts all blacks can be perceived as , 

ITnlrlL marked not just by distrust ^f^rvie^^ oJ racl'^^^^ 

will toward black Americans, and ntotal" than is true in the 

His entanglement In this syndrome seems markedly more total ‘ 

acterized by geographic segregation and stratification. 
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.^tereotvoes of black Americans which are widespread In our sc- 
Given the "egat ve stereotypes or oia trust also plays 

we fouid that students who distrust blacks are more prone to 

Ttefeotypes f 'ber=uj:“h; “rroes 

that a student who distrusts biacKs may y r itself mav lead to 



that a student who aistrusts ...ay — r-- -■/ itself mav lead to 

as a group In terms of negative stereotypes. °J„f«^",;;f/“Ureotyi^nror dfstru 

^'^'^thrtnltUrforce'^whicrte^drti set In motion the other, stereotyping prohab 
;?a‘y^s%'p g Whe^ 

and come Into contact with black Americans. The reia p v^hlch. responses 

fo'^L^rter^n^at I"re‘iL°"ft "srwo? ryo;\I n nblit'whrn^ii lee^ 

Hrm -herrcit' tre "afsKiiS accordln^g to whether a 

?;jrsif"bircnrr.n'n^S7ar--re^ Conclusions derived 

from the data In these tables were as follows; 



1 ) 



2 ) 



Negative stereotyping of blacks 

Independently of number of blacks known well (Table 5). 



When account Is taken of whether students are favorable or unfavorable toward 
?he black^whim they have met. there Is no relationship batmen number ^ 
blacks known well and nP 9 S‘'vastereotyplng_of blacks (Ta^ 

the three qroups of students who like few^ hardly y jsh nnt neaa- 

Negroes whom they have met does the percentage of respon en s w groups 

rs^:drnt^r^^I-^^e7; 

b:“p^?n;ull^ly ::"sti;^nrLTod^'f^ntrorJiul=rosu!rfeelin^s t^ard blacks 
reaches a mlnlLlly significant level Indicative of at least some open 
mindedness toward black Americans, 



Vor the purposes of analyzing the relationships batmen 

Z'flV.2lT^ Trr “o^s rred7 ::fo;y°Lrati:e‘ --^Stypes Of blacks M- 
^hiugh U is obvious that some of these stereotypes are much j 

Others, we assumed that even the relatively less value-laden 

Swel e^'^xempllfled at least partial ly-negat We stereotyping of b acks^ 

most of our analysis had been completed, we discovered that several responses 

lich had incorporated posslbly-posi tive s“reotypea such as go^^^^^ 

had been scored In the category "infer. or skills or ablllt es. ^ 

that the context In which such responses were 9'«" 3?"n°;'r,)““|gtru is pos- 

ceptlon that, "Negroes are good at sports perceived black 

sible that our data exaggerate ” The number of Incorrectly- 

Americans as being -Inferior in skills ®b*J*ties. 

l^?;1fjrc?Tur%n:irsl: rthe7:irt?in=sirp'Je't::rn'"st^reotyping and other vari- 
ables. 
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3) Number of blacks known well Is related to liking for blacks In two °f the three 
categories of students classified by negative stereotyping toward black (Table 
7 ). This association between number of blacks known well ana liking for blacks 
does not appear In the case of students who used two negative stereotypes of 
blacks. Evidently the tendencies for respondents to be more favorable toward 
blacks as they became better acquainted with black Americans and to become bet- 
ter acquainted with blacks as they develop positive attitudes toward them 
cease to operate strongly In the case of white youngsters who are especially 
prone to negatively stereotype black Americans# 



Thase data suggest that liking for blacks Is an intervening variable between num- 
ber of blacks known well and negative stereotyping of blacks* The three variables 
aoDear to be part of a circular process wherein contact with blacks apparently 
leads to an Increase in foavorable attitudes (or a reduction of negative attitudes) 
toward blacks, and Increased friendliness toward blacks in turn leads to reduction 
In negative stereotyping of blacks and greater willingness to become better ac- 
quainted with blacks. Among respondents who are prone to express negative stereo- 
types about black Americans, however, this process often has not even started to 
operate; as shown In Table 7 . 53 percent of the 84 respondents who expressed two 
negative stereotypes say they like "few, hardly any, or none" oj 
they have met. 



the blacks whom 



Other relationships Involving attitudes concerning rac e and race relations 

Since such variables as contact with blacks and negative stereotyping of blacks^ 
appear to be associated with favorable vs. unfavorable feelings toward blacks, it 
is natural to ask whether these variables are associated with attitudes on issues 
related to race relations. To explore this question, we compared the answers re- 
spondents gave to the Items involving contact with blacks and stereotyping of 
blacks with their responses to the Stem asking for opinions on what should be done 
to Improve race relations. The results are shown in Table 8 , 



The data In Table 8 a show that although there Is a slight tendency for respondents 
who know more blacks to give answers focusing on interracial understanding and 
cooperative progress, in each of the four groups of respondents classified by num- 
ber of blacks known well the preponderance of classifiable responses fall Into the 
five categories "Understanding through Intergroup cooperation and dialogue ; End 
prejudice, disregard color"; "Achieve civil rights and equal I ty"; "Live up to the 
Ideals of equality and Justice"; and "Education, for whites and blacks. The 
respective percentages of responses In these five categories for the four groups 
are as follows; 



Number of Blacks Known Well % 



0 


(N = 198 ) 


- 49 


1-2 


(N =» 112) 


- 53 


3-4 


(N = 78 ) 


- 66 


5 or more 


(N » 156 ) 


- 55 



A few figures do, however, stand out in Table 8 a, One Is the greater tendency of 
respondents who do not know a single Negro well to suggest that the way to m- 
prove race relations Is to deport or exterminate black Americans or other minority 
groups; 12 percent of the respondents in this group, as compared with 5 percent 



In the remainder of the sample, expressed this J? 3 ®”iliuin°'’to'’prob- 

Students !n our sample expressed themselves In favor of this solution t proo 

lems of race relations In the United States.) 

Another figure which stands out In TableSals that 11 percent respondents 

whHnow 5 or more blacks well stated a belief that Integration is the best way to 
VmprovrrLrrelatlons. as compared with 3 percent of the students who know fewer 
Negroes well. Conversely, not a single one of 95 

blacks well expressed the opinion that segregation would be a desirable soluti 
to the problems of race relations (not shown In Table ba). 

Tables also shows the suggestions made on Improving race relations In relation to 

Ihe various stereotypes about black Americans which ^^Lgro'??- 

*‘Vihat are the first words you think about when you see or hear the 
(since some respondents expressed more than one stereotype, the number 
in the c“lls Is greater than the number of students In the sample.) One ^ 
iL pat^ris i^Ich stands out Is the relatively high "'’if ^jrr'aUo 

dents who say they think of black ftmericans as being dirty. Inferior, or f ® 

state that the wai to Improve race relations Is to deport or exterminate f pp 
« hS minority groups: 33 percent, 12 percent, and i1 percent, respectively, of 

the students who expressed these stereotypes volunteered this answer n 9 

to the Item on Improving race relations. Stated different y, on Y _ P® ner- 
the statements endorsing this ‘'solution'* to racial problems 
cent of students In the sample who did not express stereotypes about Mack^ 
cans thus Indicating that tendencies to express support for deportation 
termination of minority Americans Is closely associated with the tendency t ex- 
press stereotypes about blacks. 

One other Interesting finding shown In TableSbcan be seen In the 
by respondents who said they thought of black Americans n 

cinm-dwellers Slxtv-elqht percent of these respondents' suggestions for Improv 
ing race relations fell In five categories focusing on * 

and cooperation; another 11 percent expressed a preference ^ , neaative 

mlnatlng minority Americans. This finding suggests that ? 
stereotype Is not necessarily associated with systematical ly-negative 
toward black Americans, and ihat attitudes Involving 

sophistication and total attitude structure of the respondent who holds 
type. 

Stereotyping also Is related to viewpoint on race relations as assessed by the 
Item "Do you think It would be desirable or undesirable for our country ^e 
separated Vto two nations, one white and one black?" Cross-tabulations carried 

out on these variables were as follows; 



Kind of Stereotype of Blacks^ 



Percent Answering that Separation 
Is Desirable 



Dirty (N « 8 ) 1,, 1 1 \ 

Inferiority (mental, general, specific skims; 

64) 



50 

29 

22 



(N “ 67) 

Criminal (N ®* 64) 

Ssince respondents wero scored for two different stereotypes If their 
■ clearly emboilled two or more stereotypes, the number of stereotypes shown In thl 

In the sample. 



irly 
table' Is 



more than the 599 students 
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Offensive or anlmal-lIke behavior (N 
Slum-dweller (N « 49) 

No stereotype (N “ 388) 

Lazy (N “ 12) 



51) 



19 

08 

04 

00 



o 
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Beyond the obvious fact that students who do not express negative stereotypes of 

S'S,s.sr,rr.::,s:sffi sss'isrt; kik;;..: : ;:r- 

SreHer In the case of students who express clearly-negative stereotypes pre- 
much greater in ine case ndlrtv " “Inferior," and "criminal" than 

l”ig®tJose eip?elst™g sUgS? yiior4-neutral’stereotypes presuml^ that black peo- 
o^rirf poorer iHy? SInIe the numbers of respondents In two of these categories 
0'dlrty"^and "lazy") are very small, however, these results must be Interprete 

with some caution. 

Summary, discussion, and Implic ations 

Few of the results reported on the preceding pages are at all aatprlslng. One ma- 
i^r findino for example, was that respondents In our sample of white students 
IrSm legJegkeS suSurban’high schools tend to report having general y favorable at- 
tltuHes^toward but little actual contact with black Americans. These results are 
well In line with long-term trends which have made It socially unacceptable to ex- 
^Ils openW negat ve attitudes toward black Americans. For many years, co'y an 
Increasl^gW Si minority of whites, particularly among the young, have expressed 
such opinions In responding to interviewers or questionnaires. 

On the other hand, we also found that a .substantial minority of students 
#»ynressed hostility and prejudice toward black Americans (l#e., a 
den?J tr^re-judge all o/mrst blaiks according to pre-conce Ived Ideas not derived 

fr« direct cintict with blacks) and offered De- 

nnQAlQ to alleviate the complicated problems of race relations In our society* u 
S ng on thr;?“tuSe or Usue at hand and the Interpretation P'aced on our dat^ 
this minority can be estimated as constituting anywhere from perhaps 10 to 25 per 
cent of the young people In our study. 

It was Interesting to find that 34 percent of the responses to a word-association 
tern were scored Is embodying "unfavorable" or "very unfavorable" Imagery of Ne- 
groes and that 28 percent of the responses to an Item on 
?elatlons were scored as "unsympathetic" or "obvious y 

but only 11 percent of the students In our sample said ^J®y ^y 

"none" of the blacks whom they had met and on y 8 percent said ^^ey thought 
ration Into two nations, one black and one white Is either des r 
desirable." These response patterns suggest that many L^" 

ina or holding to relatively open-minded and positive attitudes toward blacks In 
the face of the numerous negative Images and barriers created by historical and 
social forces In our society. It Is also the case, however, that responses to a 
paper-and-pencll Instrument such as was used In the present study y 

estimate the true extent to which antagonism, henc^ our 

attitudes exist among social and ethnic groups In the United Stat , * 11 :..., 

estimate that the percentage of Individuals characterized primarily by hostlll y 
and “SuSlce probably amoLs to between 10 and 25 percent In a population such 
as that from which our sample was drawn, 

- 11 - 
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Our findings raise ihich shL' wh uf 5oungs?eS ttndlnr'to 

flrmatlon historical U dIscon- 

express relatively favorable attitu associated with favorable feelings 

carting to “'‘'jtfl'reLctlon In distrust and negative stereotyp- 

toward blacks and, Indirectly, wicn students In our sample report mean- 

ingful cintact"wl"th blacks; 'the majority neither know more than one black person 
well nor have a single black friend their own age. 

t 4 .U mafronol ttan areas. Increasing numbers of black Americans moved 

As In many other after World War M. Although It could 

into the inner core part of Kansas C y int#»rraclal contact on a personal level 
not be said that there was much =19" “3‘“e outlying parts of 

before that time, the movement of "hites to the suburbs and the « V g p 

the city together with ‘he confinement of blacte to the ^ geography as well 

white and black Americans have become Increasingly separated oyj ^g ^P^y^ 
as social background In the past twenty-five youngsters growing up 

tinuing today. Thus It s not surprising f “*^^“ 1 ^^? tradlUonal In- 
in the suburbs have little direct contact with blacks, mv u 

hibitlons on Interracial contact ^«2ens reporting much meaningful con- 

would be astounding to find white and black citizens report g 

tact with one another. 

In this context there Is room for much ftates!“''Thrp^nent 

relations In the Kansas City area, as ' ^j^e^jl'tcg^thr^ 

study and our previous study of black high school studies t^tne ga 

youngsters of both races tend to be “>°«,wathatlc t~ard memb^^ 
l^ace and more rejecting of extrem st racial firm friend- 

contact but that few are growing up w ... ?P ^ white students than 

ships with persons of the “‘her race, {This Interracial con- 

Jact'cafgl'a'rong'iay In moderating iflf^'i^’^rlfbeiorprovlSeiSo? Zst”"" 
?"ng‘peop^^^"o^r''lnfreas1^^ Id^regated and siratifled metropolitan areas. 

At one level, the positive feelings which «h^‘“ ^ I nd?c«e lHarJhr 

churches, the schools, and the f w^^ Is a basic p?e- 

Inculcatlng an abstract sense of "good will " society. Great Import- 

lationships among groups. At the present time it is a uu 
cesses really are working In this direction. 

The condition of working-class and “"f SeleHoJrt'l ng 

city has failed to ^^TremOTed from this situation and 

with each passing year, but most whit ralsina children in or near 

tend to believe that the problems o grow P 1930's and 1940‘s. The 

the Inner city are no more se ere propoLls for fun- 

majorlty of whites, accordingly, show little ‘"9 3lack 

damental change to Improve the lives of *oken nature of anti-poverty 

citizens, for their part, become exasperated with the token nature 
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programs to Improve housing, education, and employment opportunities In predomi- 
nantly black neighborhoods, and many attribute the relative Impotency of these 
programs to malevolence on the part of the white majority. Among both whites an 
blacks, a small nucleus of persons completely alienated against the other race 
works diligently to spread hatred, destructive rumors, negative stereotypes, and 
false understandings concerning the motivations. Intentions, and values of members 
of the opposite race. Without appreciable personal contact between blacks an 
whites. It may prove Impossible to establish sufficient mutual trust and good feel- 
ings between the races to check and counteract the negative effects of mispercep- 
tions. differences of Interest, and Incendiary statements an. viewpoints on both 
sides. In these circumstances the relatively positive Interracial attitudes ex- 
pressed by our white and black students may turn out to be only so many P'o^s 
platitudes which fall to generate policies and actions necessary to moderate or 
avoid destructive Interracial confrontation. 

The Implications of these results are obvious. If positive Interracial attitudes 
on the part of both white and black students are considered desirable or mportant, 
provisions should be made to bring young people Into continuing contact with mem- 
bers of other racial and ethnic groups. In a society that has established numer- 
ous geographic and social barriers to separate young people of differing racial 
groups from one another. It Is not enough to hope that most youngsters somehow 
will develop Interracial tolerance, friendships, and understandings on a hlt-or- 
mlss basis: many youngsters will not have the opportunity to do so, and social 
conations win Und to genorate a vicious cycia of racial Isolation and d strust. 
Incendiary stereotyping, and group antagonism such as appears to be 
the lives of a number of students In our samples from white and black high schools 
In the Kansas City area. Superficial and Infrequent contact with people of ano- 
ther race often will prove Insufficient to moderate negative stereotypes and an- 
tagonisms which thrive on Isolation and the absence of first-hand knowledge about 
groups being pre-judged. 



Particularly since there Is reason to believe that having friends one s ’s 

potent factor In the development of positive Interracial attitudes, schools have 
special responsibility not just for the verbal teaching of traditional Ideals 
ch as brotherhood and tolerance, but also for providing socially- and racial ly- 



M ronments m wiin-ii ywuny - - - -- 

5. Desegregated and destratlf led schooling does not and cannot 
^ery student will develop the social skills and understand ngsap- 
lurallstlc society, but experience In heterogeneous educational 



a 
a 

heterogeneous environments In which young people can learn to live ® 
with these Ideals, 
guarantee that every 

oroprlate to a plural - — - -- /i — i — - 

environments can do much to Improve Intergroup and Interracial Jn mom ^ 

young people whose personal contacts otherwise generally would be limited to mem- 
bers of their own racial and social groups. 

Desegregated and destratifled educational environments are not In and of themselves 
the fundamental elements which determine whether Interracial understand ng among 
young people will be advanced or Impeded. Social scientists have clearly demon- 
strated, for example, that Intergroup understanding tends to Improve when social 
situations are structured so that people of differing groups have continuing, 
direct contact In working out solutions to common problems In a setting that en- 
sures the fullest possible participation on the part of the members of each group. 
In the case of desegregated schools or other heterogeneous educational environ- 
ments, this means that teachers and other professional personnel need a great deal 
of special help, resources, and community support In working to make such environ- 
ments an effective force for the development of positive Intergroup attitudes and 
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r-oiai-Jonshlos* otherwlss desegregation and destrati f Icatlon will be a meanlngleis 
Tn si^ttas’even a n^gatlve^4er^e^ce far ™ny af the Individuals «ho partlaS- 
oate In It Teachers, parents, and Interested laymen undoubtedly could live a 
moJe relaxed mf" ihe racial and saclal-class prablems af aur saclety sha«d 
any sign of solving themselves without active Intervention and 

fort by concerned and dedicated adults. But the alternative Is to thrust the bur 
g^^nlng problems of Intergroup relations In the United states on the backs 
children without giving them the opportunity to develop the attitudes and skills 
on which harmonious group relations are dependent. 
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TABLE 1 



Patterns of Response to Items 



1 . 



Item 

What are the first words you 
think about when you hear the 
term, "Negro?" 



Classification or Categorization 
of Responses to the Item 

a) A person who is equal 

b) A person who is dis criminated^ 
ar |ain^t, a di sad vantaoed person 

c) Slums, pov erty, inner 

d) Rlack person, perso n of a dif- 
ferent color, human being 

e) A friend, soul br other. sport_s_t 
rnni dance rs. good people 

f) Jungle bunny, cho colate drop, 
nigger, coons . blac k bastards, 
son of a bitch, trash 

g) lower ability, lazy b lack people 

h) Trouble, racial distu rbance, 
riot. Black power militants. 

i) Untrustworthy, moody , punks in 
gangs, thievcs, murderers. liars 

j) Other or miscellaneous 



/o'* 



(N) 



03 (19) 

07 (38) 

03 (19) 

44(247) 

04 (22) 



06 (36) 

01 ( 8 ) 

15 (87) 

04 (20) 
12 ( 69 ) 

' 99 n®565 



2. What are the first words you 
think about when you hear the 
term, "Negro?" 



a) Very favorable 

b) Favorable 

c) Neutral 

d) Unfavorable 

e) Very unfavorable 


08 (43) 
10 (56) 
48(272) 
11 (63) 
23(130) 




100 N=«564 



(1 response was not classifiable) 



3. What are the first words you 
think about when you hear the 
term, "Negro?" 



a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 

a) 

f) 

g) 

h) 

i) 



No stereotype 

Offensive or animal”! ike behavio 
Slum-dweller 
Mental inferiority 
General inferiority ^ ^ 

Inferior skills or abilities 
Slow, lazy, lacking ambition 
Criminal tendencies 
Dirty, unclean 



69(388) 
09 (51) 
(40) 
( 8 ) 
(76) 



07 

01 

13 

01 

02 

11 

01 



( 5) 
( 12 ) 
(64) 

±31 



Nst;64 
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in this table and the following tables 
100 due to the effects of rounding. 



sometimes add up to 



I'S 



TABLE 1 (Cont'd.) 



I tern 



Classification or Categorization 
of Responses to the Item 



% (N) 



t. About how many Negroes would 
you say you know well? 



a) 0 

b) 1-2 

c) 3-4 

d) 5-6 

e) 7-8 

f) 9-10 

g) 11-15 

h) 16-20 
i ) 20+ 



36(214) 
22 ( 130 ) 
14 (83) 
10 ( 62 ) 

02 (14) 
07 (40) 

03 (15) 
01 ( 4) 
05 (29) 

100 N=591 



5, Do you like the average 
you have met? 



Negro a) Almost all 

b) Most 

c) Some 

d) Few 
Hardly any 

f) None 



26(146) 
26 ( 150 ) 
23(130) 
14 (80) 

05 (31) 

06 05) 

100 N=572 



6. How many Negro friends do ypu a) 0 

have about your own age? 6) 1 

c) 2 

d) 3' 

e) 4 

f) 5-6 

g) 7-8 

h) 9-10 

i) 11 + 



50(296) 
18(103) 
13 (75) 
07 (40) 
03 (17) 
03 (16) 
02 ( 10 ) 
02 ( 11 ) 
03 (171 
101 N=585 



7. Do you think it is desirable 
or undesirable for our coun- 
try to be separated into two 
nations, one white and one 
black? 



a) Very undesirable 

b) Undesirable 

c) Unsure 

d) Desirable 

e) Very des i rable 



42(244) 
29 ( 168 ) 
21 (124) 
03 ( 18 ) 
05 (32) 
100 N=586 



Jli6 




) 



/ 



TABLE 1 (Cont'd.) 



Item 



C Isss I f i cat i on or Categorization 
of Responses to the Item 



% (N) 



8. About what percentage of Negroes 
do you feel you can trust? 



a) None 

b) 1-10% 

c) 11-20 

d) 21-30 

e) 31-40 

f) 41-50 

g) 51-60 

h) 61-80 

i) 81-100 



09 (45) 

15 (78) 
03 (16) 
09 (48) 
04 (19) 
21 (107) 
03 (15) 
19 (95) 

16 ( 81 ) 
99 N=504 



9, What do you think is the most 
important thing that should be 
done to improve race relations? 



Orientation of Answers 
toward Black Americans 



a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 



Obviously sympathetic 
Sympathetic 
Unsympathetic 
Obviously unsympathetic 

(42 responses were not c 



36(182) 
35(178) 
12 (62) 
»6 (83) 
99 N=505 

lassif iable) 



10, What do you think is the most 
important thing that Should be 
done to improve race relations? 



O 

ERIC 



Type of Suggestions 

a) Understanding through intergroup 22(120) 
cooperation and dialogue 

b) End prejudice, disregard color 12 (66) 

c) Achieve civil rights and equality 09 (50) 

d) Live up to the ideals of equality 05 (28) 
and Justice 

e) Education, of blacks and whites 03 (18) 

f) Integration of schools, neighbor- 04 (20) 
hood, etc. 

g) Intermarriage 

h) More vigorous action to suppress 
d i sorder 

i) Deport or exterminate blacks or 
other minority groups 

j) Segregation or separation of the 
races 

k) Provide jobs ,el iminate poverty, 
clean up ghettoes 

l) Response evaded or ignored the 
problem 

m) Don't know 

n) Other 



00 ( 2 ) 

04 (22) 

08 (41) 

03 (18) 

04 (21) 

01 ( 8 ) 

09 (49) 

15 (871 
99 N«= 547 
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TABLE 2 



Relation 36tw€?Gn Attitude Toward Blocks 3nd Number oF BV^cks Knoyyn^ 



Uf.1] pnr <iMhipr.t:s Classiried by Trust in Blacks (N » 


486) 


















About 


what percentage of Negroes do you feel 
0-20/, 21-50% 


you can 


trust? 

51-1 007, 


Do you like the 
average Negro 
you have met? 


Almost 
all or 
most. Some 


Few , 
hardly 
any , or 
none 


Almost 
al 1 Or 
most Some 


Few, 
hard 1 y 
any ,or 
none 


Almost 
all or 
most 


Some 


1- ew , 
ha rd 1 y 
any ,or 
none 


About how many 


7 (N) / (N) 


/ (N) 


% (N) % (N) 


% (N) 


7. (N) 


/ (N) 


7. (N) 


Neqroes would 
















you say you know 














V/C 1 1 ' 

0 


02 (1) 20(11) 


78(42) 


41 (24) 29(17) 


29(17) 


69(35) 


24(12) 


08 (4) 


1-2 


23(12) 21(11) 


56(29) 


43(25) 41 (24) 


16 (9) 


85(58) 


10 (7) 


04 (3) 


3 or more 


27 (8) 23 (7) 


50(15) 


' 56(28) 28(14) 


16 (8) 


86(56) 


n (7) 


03 (2) 




X^=8. 42 C=. 


24 


1 x^=6.69; p> . 


10 


X^=7.00;-.’- 


19 




p < .025 




i 

1 

1 




p <.05 






••■•S tarred va 


lues denote instances in 


wh i ch sma 1 1 ce 


1 1 f requenc ies 


made i t 


necessa 



to combine columns or rows in computing statistics* ^ 2 

.’•“VC is the contingency coefficient. This measure of correlation is shown for X values 

which were significant at or beyond the .05 level. 



TABLE 3 

Relation Between Tr ust, in Blacks and Number of Blacks Kn own VielJ — f or , job ] e c t 
C I ass if led by Attitude Toward Blacks (N = 486) 



Do you like the civerage Negro you have met? 

Almost all or most ' Some Few, hardly any, or none 



About how many 3 or 3 or 
Negroes would you 0 1-2 more 0 1-2 more 
say you know well? 


3 or 

0 1-2 more 


About vihat pcrcen- /. (N) / (N) / (N) % (N) /> (N) A 

tage of whites do 
you feel you can 
t r us t ^ 

0-207, 05 (1) 57(12) 38 (8)138(11)38(11) 24 (7) 

f 

1 


% (N) % (N) % (N) 

49(42) 34 (29) 17(15) 


• ' 1 

1 

21-50% 31(24) 32(25) 36(28) |31 (17)44(24) 25(14) 


50(17) 26 (9) 24 (8) 


1 

51-1007, 23(35) 39(58) 38(58) 46(12)27 (7) 27 (7) 

x2=.09;-'' P > .10 x2=2.49; P> .10 

m- 


44 (4) 33 (3) 22 (2) 

x 2=.80;-.- p> .10 







TABLE 4 

Relation Between Trust in Blacks and All i Uide Toward Blacks fur Subjects 
C lassified by Number of Blacks Known Well (N - 486) 



About 


how many 
0 
0 


Negroes would you say you 1 
1-2 3 or 

1-2 more 0 1-2 


<now well? 

3 or 

more 0 


1-2 


3 or 
more 


Do you like the 
average Negro 


Almoi; t 
all or 




Few, 

hardly Almost 
any ,or all or 




Few, 

hardly Almost 
any , or oil or 


S<Jine 


Few , 
hardly 
any,, or 


you have met 


most 


Some 


none mos t 


Some 


none 


most 


none 


About what percen- 
tage of Negroes do 
you feel you can 


/. (N) 


7. (N) 


7. (N) % (N) 


7 (N) 


7 (N) 


7, (N) 


7 (N) 


7 (N) 


trust? 

. 0-20/, 


02 (1) 


20(1 1) 


78(42) ‘23 (12) 


21(11) 56(29) 


27 (8) 


23 (7) 


50(15) 


21-50'/. 


41 (24) 


29(17) 


29(17) [43(25) 


41 (24) 


16 (9) 


56(28) 


28(14) 


16 (8) 


51-1007. 


69(35) 


24(12) 


\ 

08 (4) «5(58) 


10 (7) 


04 (3) 


86(56) 


11 (7) 


3 (2) 




Small cell numbers jx =49.5 1-’' 5 C= 
made it impossible ;p <.001 

to compute X* for 
this part of the ; 

table. j 


.47 


X^=33.16-v; C= 

p < .001 


.43 , 



TABLE 5 

Re I a t i on B etween Negative Ste reotvp inci of Blacks and Attituoe Toward Blacks for 
Subjects Classified by Number of Blacks Known Well (N = 535) 



About how many Negroes would you say you know well? 

0 1-2 3 or more 



Number of negative stei 
eotypos expressed 0 



1 



1 



1 



DO you like the % (N) /, (N) % (N). % (N) /.. (N) 7. (N) | 7 (N) /. (N) % (N) 

average Negro you j 

have met? 



Almost all or 78(53) 12 (8) 10 (7)-78(88) 12(14) 10(11) 
most — — — 



87(87) 06 (6) 07 (7) 



Some 



71 (35) 22(11) 06 (3). 62(28) 20 (9) 18 (8) 



74(20) 11 (3) 15 (4) 
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Few, hardly , v , w, ^ 

any, or none 40(27) 31(21) 28(19) 41(17) 17 (7) 41(17^ 

x 2=22.66-V; c=.33; ;x2=24.27; C=.32; 

p <.001 I P ^-00^ 



48(12) 20 (5) 32 (8) 
x2=18.22-v; C=.33 

p <.001 



TF 



TABLE 6 

ion Between Negativo SID. - oolvninn of Blacks and Nu..bor of Black. Known Vf \l 
■ f^^TsTibiccls Ckissifiecl bv Attitude Towa rd Blackb_ (N - ^33± 



Do 


you 1 i ke the 


avc'rage 


Negro 


you have mot? 






Almost all 
or most 






Some 


Few, hardly 
any, or none 


Number of negative 
stereotypes ex- 

1* o f 1 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 2 
. -i- 


0 1 2 


P 1 U b 

About hov/ many 


7, (N) 


1 (N) 


I 

X (N) 1 


/. (N) 


r 

7, (N) t (N) j 


% (N) 7 (N) 7. (N) 


Negroes would 
you say you know 
well? 

0 


78(53) 


12 (S) 


10 (7) 


71 (35) 


} 

22 ( 11 ) 06 (3) i 

-± 


40(27) 31 (21) 28(19) 


1-2 


78 ( 88 ) 


12(14) 


10 ( 11 ) 


62 ( 28 ) 


20 (9) 18 ( 8 ) ;41 (17) 17 (7) 41(17) 


3 or more 


87 (87) 


06 ( 6 ) 


D 7 ( 7 ) 


"’4(20) 


11 (3) 15 (4) 


48(12) 20 ( 5 ) 32 ( 8 ) 




X^=3.77; P> . 


10 


X^=l .41 p> .10 


X^=.45; p > . to 



TABLE 7 . , 

Relation Between M,.n.her of Blacks iioown Wall T^ard Blnc ja 

' for Sub'iects^Classif ied bv Ster eotyping of Blacks 



Do you like the Almost 
overage Negro you all °r 
have met? most 



Number of Negative Stereotypes Expressed 
0 1 ^ 

Few "Few;^ ' F^w 

hardly. Almost hard ly jAlmost hardly 

any or all or any or all or any, or 

Some none I most Some none ; most Some none 






About hov 7 many Ne- 7. (N) 7, (N) /, (N) % (N) 7, (N) / W i W t (N) 7 (N) 

grocs would you | 

sny you knowwoll? jj^ ,0 ( 3 ) 66 ( 19 ) 



1-2 



66(88) 21(28) 13 ( 17 ) 47(14) 30 (9) 23 (7) |31(11) 22 ( 8 ) 47(17) 
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. — — 1 

3 or more 73(87) 17 ( 20 ) 10 ( 12 ) 43 ( 6 ) 21 (3) 3& (5) j 


37 ( 7 ) 21 (4) 42 ( 8 ) 


X2=20.14; C=.22 ;X^=6.16*; C=.26 


x 2 = 3 . 18 vV; .10 


p <.001 j p < .05 




20J 





TABLE 8a. , -r- ^ u 

Percent D istribution of Suggestions for Improvin g Race Relations for _Respcndents Classified ,^ 
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